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Talks with Mothers on Froebel’s Gifts. 





[The “talks” from which we make the following extracts em- 
brace only the second, third, and fourth gifts. Unfortunately the 
“talks” on the first gift are lost. We trust, however, that the author 
will reproduce them soon. Ep, ] 


SECOND GIFT. 


The second gift is a box containing a wooden ball, cube, and 
cylinder, together with some simple contrivances for suspending and 
revolving each in a variety of positions. You will notice that the 
connection between the first and second gifts, is the wooden sphere 
of the second. ‘Their contrasts lie not only in their softness and 
hardness, but mostly in the fact that the worsted bail is meant to be 
grasped and tossed or thrown, whereas the wooden ball is meant to 
be rolled. The worsted ball of the first gift represents to the child 
the whole outer world in its vague individualities—animate or inani- 
mate—but all ready to be grasped and played with by the child, or 
rather to play with the child,—it is the child’s b(e)—all at the first 
stage of its intellectual awakening. The wooden ball of the second 
gift represents but one phase of the child’s world at its second stage, 
—viz. all-sided motion or life. Hence, too, the difference in the 
German names for the two: — Bail/, a spherical object to be grasped 
and thrown or tossed (Schneeball, Spielball), and Auge/, a spherical 
object to be rolled (or moved forward) — (Kegel-Kugel, Billiard-Ku- 
gel, Kanonen-Kugel) . . . . The worsted balls of the first gift represent- 
ed to the child every imaginable object that might have made a suf- 
ficient impression on the awakening mind; the ball of the second 
gift can only represent objects of similar shape or animals. — From 
the revolutions of the bodies of the second gift, we learn, that one 
contains the other ; that, when life (motion) is imparted to the cube, 
it will rise to the dignity of the cylinder and of the cone (which con- 
nects the cylinder with the ball); and that the cylinder on being re- 
volved may be made to rise to the higher life of the ball. Thus: 


animal — ball. 
vegetable — cylinder, cone. 
mineral — cube. 








The easiest way of revolving the bodies is with a stick or a do uble 
string, thus : 





It may be interesting to know, that Froebel did not add the cylinder 
to his second gift, until later years; that in 1840 he still wrote only 
of ball and cube.) 

Above all things, it should be remembered that Froebel’s second 


of educational work, and that it should be used by the mother as a 
type for her child’s playthings in the second period of intellectual 
growth, when he begins to compare the individualities, of whose exist- 
ence he learned in the first period. Nothing less than this will save 
her from using it pedantically and, therefore, injuriously. That is, a 
child may play with a number of things not contained in the box 
as it is now purchased from Steiger or others,—a number of things 
of which, however, the second gift is typical. ‘Thus the cube indi- 
cates the table, the chair, a box, a well, a house, a flower-pot and a 
number of stationary playthings; or a hammer and related tools; and 
there is no reason, why the child should not be permitted to play 
with the things which the cube represents, at least with some of them. 
Again, the three (ball, cylinder, and cube) are found in the doll, with 
which boys like to play as wellas girls, especially ifthey are permitted 
to make it out of “mud” or dough,—the ball representing the head, 
the cylinder the body, and the cube the feet. 

Indeed, clay and sand ought to be given the child as the nat- 
ural accompaniments of the second gift, as the raw material with 
which the child is enabled to make the syntheses indicated by the 
analyses that the second gift and its related playthings help it to 
make. The “school of modeling for the nursery” will 
differ little in general drift from the corresponding school for 
the kindergarten.” Only mark, there is no reason why “mamma” 
should not help her “darling” in playing with the clay or dough. 
It would be a great blunder to hand the child over at this stage to 
the troubles, uncertainties, gropings, and other horrors of pedantic 
“selt-direction.” She will have to make many a little man out of 
clay or dough for her “baby”, before he can “self-direct” himself to 
do the same; and his delight with what she makes for him is a proof 
that he wants her to do it. Only she must be careful, to make the 
orms simple—as near the ball, cube, and cylinder as possible—so that 
‘he will understand and “do himself’ more readily. The following 
are some of the objects, that may be represented : 


BatL: _ cherry, grape, currant, apple, tomato (potato) and all 
kinds of fruits, bulbs, nuts; also marbles* snow-balls, 
foot-balls, &c.; then, a// sorts of animals in crude 
form. for these Aave the all-sided life, which the ball 
represents. 

CYLINDER: cooking-vessels, flower-pots, pitchers, tumblers, bas- 
kets; wheels, rings, hose, &c.; trunks of trees, and 
entire trees as well as other forms of axial or vegetable 
life. 

tables, stools, chests, trunks, houses, rocks, mountains, 
and all kinds of stationary things. 

Strings or sticks may be worked in with the clay or sand, to 
help the child in various ways. — 

{ am no admirer ot the philosophical rhymes and songs which 
the child cannot understand and which have therefore for the child 
no connection with the plays or games. 

This is the house (cube) ; an this is tree (cylinder) 

And here comes Johnny’s little bird, —pee-wee (bail). 

seems to me worth all the scientific couplets about gravitation, inertia 
and what not, with which thoughtless, pedantic copyists of Froebel 


CuBE: 





gift, more than any of the others, is purely typical of his whole scheme 





have flooded kindergarten literature ;_ it will serve as a sample of 
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the song and story, to be used to advantage. Or—“Here is the trough 
(the cube), there comes Charley the horse, (the ball) pulling the cart 
(the cylinder). Whoa! Charley; you are thirsty, have a drink of 
fresh water ;—now we can work again. Come up Charlie!” — A 
very long story; but full of interesting incidents, and teeming with 
excellent “moral”, and in simple words which the child can under- 
stand, appreciate, imitate—make use of. Or, “Here we are at the 
mill (the cylinder), what a large wheel (the cube on the stick), &c.” 
Or, “Listen to the noise of the mill” (tapping the cube on the table), 
— or, “hear the blacksmith hammering iron” (tapping with the cy- 
linder—or cube—) or, “The wagon rolls, brings baby some shoes” 
(the cylinder with a string passed through the axis.) You see that 
there is no-end to games, and endless amusement, combined with 
instruction in the gift, if handled naturally. ‘Then there are the rol- 
ling and swinging and dancing games. (Roll! Rolll — Jump! 
Jump! — Fly! Fly!— Run! Run!— Swing! Swing ! —) — Never 
tell ong stories, nor complicated ones, nor sentimental ones, nor 
moralizing ones! What you want above all is clearness, to liberate 
the child’s powers so that it can get along without you and begin to 
teach you what it learns. Twenty words are better than two-hund- 
red. — If rhyme comes easily, naturally —so much the better; but 
do not sacrifice simplicity and clearness to rhyme. On the other 
hand rhythm is very desirable and should be sought. 


THIRD GIFT. 

The 3d gift is derived from a cube somewhat larger than the 
cube of the 2d gift (usually two inches long, broad, and thick) by 
cutting it once in the direction of each of the three dimensions. 
This makes three cuts: one in the direction of length, one in the 
direction of breadth, and one in the direction of thickness : 





Thus the large cube is divided into eight smaller cubes or blocks. It 
presents to the child the fact of divisibility. This does not, strictly 
speaking, separate the cube into its component parts; but merely 
cuts it up into smaller similar parts. It is not an analysis of the 
cube into ultimate elements; but merely a subdivision into similar 
smaller portions. In shape—in character—in what each portion is, 
and can de (or represent), there is no difference between the large 
cube and the eight smaller ones into which it is divided; the differ- 
ence is only one of size; and the analysis (the cutting) alone brings 
out no new feature exept that of number. 

The analysis, it is true, becomes more complicated, if we follow 
it in its various steps. Then we notice that the first cut (alone) di- 
vides the cube into half-cubes, different in safe from the whole cube 
as well as in size (I), one above and one Jelow; but it is doubtful 
if the little child notices this difference in shape and goes beyond 
the relation of position ; similarly cut II, alone, divides the cube into 
two halves—defore and dehind; and cut III into two halves—right 
and /eft. Again cuts II and III, together, divides the cube into four 
standing pillars—differing in shape from the whole cube and occu- 
pying the four corners. Here there can be no doubt that the con- 
trast in shape will be more readily noticed, than the (here) more 
complicated contrasts of position. The same is true of I and III, 
or I and II combined. 

Yet it will be noticed that these contrasts, — although they lie 
in the gift and must appear, be developed, in the course of the child’s 
playing with it,—do not lie in it primarily and on the first presenta- 
tion of the new gift. If the mother presents the third gift to the 
children, and lets them—as she ought to do—play with it at first as 
“they have a mind to,”—not forcing or coaxing them to do what 
she deems best and “most logical’”’,—she will find that the child will 
simply break the cube up as quickly as possible, and arrive at one 
bound at the eight smaller cubes, without taking the tedious journey 
through ¥% and ¥ to %; and, for quite a while, it will play with 
them, considering each as one, even if they are in arow.” “One 


man, one man, one man, &c. —so many men,” (or trees, or cows, 
or boys, or anything else). 

The child will gradually reach relations of position, too, as well 
as differences in length, breadth &c., though, at first, unconsciously ; 
but it will reach them by synthesis. Piling cube on cube, it gets a 
high tree, tower, dig man, &c.; placing one next to the other —a 
long fence, wall, log, &c. Or it _— 
will get a fad] man and two “Uittle 
boys : 





or 





Papa, Mamma, and John or the baby: 


The 4indergarten reaches all these things or rather, notions of po- 
sition and size, in the course of time, analytically, or by a skillfyl 
combination of analysis and synthesis out of the gift; but in the 
nursery (and, at first, in the kindergarten) their discovery ought to 
be left to the synthetic activity of the child. 

The gift gives the child just many cubes, and it makes the most 
of them. It is thus, that it learns to make the most of all things that 
come within its reach; and the lesson is of immense value to its 
future well-being. The mother will notice—and she must not grow 
impatient about it—that differences in dimensions are a long time 
dawning upon the child’s consciousness. Fora long time, Papa 
and the baby, the tree and John, wil) be represented by simple blocks 
without reference to size: Papa is of a size with baby, and the tree 
with John, the horse with its rider &c. This may seem strange and 
wrong to her; yet it is quite natural, and untimely interference on 
her part may do much harm, may prevent the formation of one 
idea instead of bringing clearness into another. 

Thus, when the child puts one block on another, and plays 
that the lower is the horse and the upper the rider, it simply plays 
exclusive attention to the relation of position : this is what it studies, 
this is the problem it is trying to solve ; and the mother who comes 
in correcting that the horse is too small or the rider too large &c. is 
either not heard or headed, or she confuses the child by interrupting 
its studies and complicating the problem. 


Don’t you see, that the child, with the help of the wonderful 
gift, is enabled to do with all nature just what the matematician is 
doing in his marvellous work,—viz. separating certain facts, certain 
relations from all others, thus freeing them from confusing compli- 
cations, and arriving at clearness concerning them. It is forming 
its axioms and postulates with the help of which, when grown, it 
will get the mastery of its world. Hence, too, in her play with the 
child and the 3d gift, the mother should restrain herself, confining 
herself to number and relations of position, and leaving size and 
other things to later studies; taking them up as soon as the child is 
ready for them, but not before. If the child does not get them with 
the third gift, it is no matter ; the fourth gift will lead it there. Of 
course, this does not mean that the mother is to talk learnedly about 
these things; it merely means that the forms she makes are to em- 
body those ideas prominently, and that her “ditties” and “talks” 
should be based on them, that they should be the “/idden skeleton” 
to which her words and plays and songs cling in beautiful, rounded, 
living form und essence. 

The greatest danger in the use of the 3d gift, as well as of all 
others — particularly in the nursery —is excessive systematizing. 
Systematizing is the business of comparatively maturer minds ; the 
little brains of the nursery are still expected to gather material for 
future systematizing. The 3d gift, indeed, is to introduce them into 
the wonders and mysteries of analysis and synthesis; it is to teach 
them, or, rather, to help them find out, that wholes are made of 
parts and can be made into parts; it is to give them or, rather, to 
help them discover the essential features of surrounding objects. It 
is — particularly in the nursery — more a gift for discovery, than 
for invention (so, indeed, are all the gifts, the main work of invention 
being done with the occupations) ; though, of course, invention need 
not be slighted. Discovery is the basis of invention ; though, intel- 








lectually, it stands higher. Discovery furnishes the material for en- 
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joyment and use, invention devises ways and means for enjoying and 
using the material — the yield of discovery. Discovery always tends 
upward inasmuch as it seeks truth and only truth; invention may 
tend downward, inasmuch as it may pervert, abuse, misapply the 
truths discovered. 

The mother gives her child the third gift “to play with”. It 
may be very well to present it ina neat, orderly manner, to place the 
box — inverted — before the child, and lift it off gently from “the 
little fellows” within. But all conversing about the cube and its 

arts, — about edges, corners, sides, &c. is pernicious. The little 
child does not want to listen—because it cannot understand ; it does 
not see the things talked about, because its mind is engaged with 
other things that z# has discovered. It wants to get hold of these 
and of the cube to which they cling ; and to restrain this want, is to 
nip it, to chill it, to destroy it altogether ; so that, in most cases, the 
child will not want to play with them afterwards, will dislike them. 

Let the child get hold of them, let him alone with the blocks, 
let him “knead” them with his little hands, and drink in the fact of 
divisibihty, discover fully the multiplicity of similar parts ; let him 
take up block after block, examine them and scatter them broad- 
cast; for ¢hey, too, are all the time scattering broadcast seeds of no- 
tions ; and many of them — in the course of time, all of them—will 
take root in his growing mind. Watch the child, find out what he 
has discovered, and make zs discoveries the theme of your prattle ; 
take an interest in his budding life, grow yourself a child again in 
playing with his warm notions as they burst into life, instead of forc- 
ing on him your cold decaying formulas. Follow your child, instead 
of dragging him after you. 

After a while he counts with your help - “one man —one man 
— one man &c.”; he plants “one tree —two trees—one tree — 
two trees &c.”’; he builds “one house — two houses — three houses 
&c.” He has them all (or fewer) before him in a row — from right 
to left — (Mamma may have helped him) — thus: 





and “a” jumps over the other horses (?), then “‘b” &c,: “Jump over, 
jump over ;” or “a” jumps and lodges on “g”: “Jump up — ever 
higher’ until a high tree has grown; then they “jump down” &c. 
You see how such plays may be discovered (invented is a misnomer 
here) by the child in great numbers. 

But have nothing in the nursery about “one-half and one-half 
make one whole one” &c. ; no complicated songs. “Grow up tree— 
fall down tree (log)”; “jump up, John,—Jump down, John”; “Stand 
up, man —lie down man”, which may be used in every so many 
variations, are of greater value than all the ditties in the world — be 
they ever so sentimental or scientific. And what is the best of them : 
the child can make them himself. This need not exclude rhythm 
nor even melody ; as any one can see, who hears an earnest mother 
or an earnest child say these things (should I put it, sing these 
things?) ; it need not exclude ditties — sentimental or scientific — 
when the child is tired and wants sleep. Zhen, some of the words 
may cling to the pleasing melody, and may be greeted as old ac- 
quaintances, when the corresponding ideas come. 

Of course, it would be impossible for the child to enjoy “system- 
atic” play with the gift— such as kindergarten pedantry delights 
in, — using all of the blocks, following dictation &c. It “just plays” 
with them, making the “richest” forms of life, beauty, knowledge — 
without, however, knowing them as such, — but loving them all the 
same. 

Here is a game for “mamma’’: “Here come John and his Papa 
walking in the field. See them climb over the fence ; and here is John 
climbing up the tree. Up, John, up!—Down he comes again.” &c. 
Short simple plots! these are the stories they want. Nothing forced, 
nothing beyond them, There are hundreds of games of this char- 
acter. You and your child will make them by the dozen. 

You may “lay stars” with them and for them; pretty soon 
they will do it alone, especially when they grow listless. But mark, 
that the forms of life help them discover facts about the objects re- 


presented, whereas forms of beauty are nothing but inventions. The 
latter the child may make almost automatically, while it is thinking 
of something else (or of nothing), talking or singing about subjects 
wholly foreign ; but in the forms of life, it must think, it mustimagine 
what it saw, it mus¢ compare its reproductions with the originals, 
tt must discover truths, and learn to love truth. 

Of course, you will let the child use the balls of the first, and 
the forms of the second gift along with the third ; and rich sport the 
child will have with the three ; try it once for yourself, and notice * 
what life the balls bring into the third gift. And, of course, the doll 
may help and all the other playthings of the child—the clay, the 
buttons, the pebbles and what not. And, of course, you may some- 
times build something wonderfully nice for your “darling,” ; or adorn 
his buildings with paper and other cuttings ; or people his creations 
with men and woman and children and animals cut from paper or 
card board or other suitable material ; and if you have two children, 
you may let them unite their blocks and playthings; and they will 
be a wondrous help to each other. But don’t you come into this 
young sunrise with your sunset; keep your “wisdom” to yourself 
and learn a fresher, purer wisdom from them. e/f in their games ; 
but don’t control them; they won’t enjoy them. Be ready to aid 
when they want you, but don’t force yourself upon them. 





Influence of Singing upon the Health. 





So many injuries to the health have been attributed by the pub- 
lic—and perhaps also by a portion of the medical profession—to 
frequent and prolonged use of the voice, as to demand just such a 
careful and impartial investigation of the alleged ill consequences as 
we find in the “Vorlaeufige Mittheilung” by S, M. Wassiljew to the 
St. Petersburger Medizinische Wochenschrift, No. 7, 1879.  Al- 
though it presents no very novel views, itis of value as showing the 
result of his examination of 222 singers, whose ages varied from 
nine to fifty-three years. These were examined with reference to 
size, chest circumference and breathing capacity. Among the prin- 
cipal deductions to be drawn from these examinations, we observe 
in particular that vocal training appears to exert a remarkably bene- 
ficial influence upon cases having a tendency to consumption. Con- 
trary also, to the popular impressions, emphysema is not superin- 
duced by this form of exercise. The following are some of the con- 
clusions of the author of the paper : 

The circumference of the chest is greater in vocalists than in 
non-singers. This difference increases, not only with variations in 
size and age, but also with the number of years spent in singing: 
The greatest difference between these classes is observed in the per- 
iod of life immediately following puberty. Persons of consumptive 
and intemperate antecedents, have, other things being equal. smaller 
sized chests. 

The chest circumference is absolutely and relatively greater in 
singers. Intemperance checks the growth of the chest. 

Not only the circumference but the chest capacity is greater in 
singers. It increases with the size (up to the average), with age 
(up to 24 years) and with the number of years of vocal training ; 
more of course in their earlier than in their later years. 

Although the chest movements are restricted in perSons of con- 
sumptive habit, they are still more so in persons of equal age who 
are intemperate. 

The pulmonary alveoli are not lessened but increased in size by 
singing. Both inspiratory and expiratory strength is clearly related 
to the general constitutional condition. 

Vital capacity of the lungs is greater in singers, and increases with 
size and years spent in singing, It is greater even in singers of con- 
sumptive families than in other healthy persons, while it is still less 
in chronic tipplers. While laryngeal catarrh is common, bronchial 
catarrh is quite rare among singers. ; 

Their mortality is slight. Few die of phthisis, A not unfre- 
quent affection, even among temperate singers, is Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys. 

Singing is an excellent prophylactic against phthisis, and is the 
best means of developing and strengthening the chest, ranking in- 





deed above ordinary gymnastics.—Cinc. Lancet and Clinic. 
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Free Training School for Kindergarteners. 





Favorable circumstances enable us to announce for the ensuing 
season a free training-school to all who wish to attend and who have 
the necessary qualifications. 

The course will last for seven months, and will be carried on 
according to the following daily programme : 

In the forenoon, observation in the kindergarten. 

In the afternoon, at 3 P. M., practice in the gifts, occupations, 
games, songs &c.; at 4:30 P. M. lectures and lessons on Froebel 
theory and other related subjects. 

Ladies, wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity, will 


please apply to 
Mr. & Mrs. HaILMANN, 
251 E. Lafayette Street, Derrort, MIcH. 
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Games. 


“Pretty birds, pretty birds, what do you play, 
All in a row on the leafy spray ?” 





“Little maid, little man, can’t you guess ? 
Every one comes in a tidy dress ; 

Every one cbeerfully keeps the rule: 

We merry birdies are playing school.’’ 


“Butterflies, winging from rose to rose, 
What you are playing there’s no one knows.” 


‘Little maid, little man, oh! it is fun, 
Roaming and sporting till the set of sun : 
Roses, and lilies so white and meek, 

All among these we play hide-and-seek.”’ 


‘“‘Gay breezes, tossing the leaves about, 
What do you play at when you are out ?” 


“Little maid, little man, come and see ; 
Here we go racing from tree to tree, 
Oh, it’s jolly ! We never flag : 

This is our merriest game of tag.”’ 


‘‘Grasshoppers, out in the meadows sweet, 
What do you play with your nimble feet ?’’ 


“Little maid, little man, — of aes three, 
Hipperty, hopperty, can’t catch me 
Oh, ‘su 'a merry, delightful game ! — 


— THE DELay of the August number is due to an unavoidably 
protracted summer-trip. We expect to gain a week or ten days in 
our next number. 


— 
~—p—<¢ 


— In our next number we shall begin the publication of our 
four lectures, entitled respectively 

1) The Law of Childhood, 

2) The Soul of Froebel’s Gifts. 

3) The specific Use of Kindergartens. 

4) A High-School for Mothers. 

The lectures will also be printed and stitched in pamphlet form, 
and sold as cheap tracts, singly or together. We trust they will, 
with the aid of our friends, do some of the good they were intended 
to do. , 








— WE prINT the following strictures from the “ational 
Fournal of Education”, asa sort of appendix to our “Plea for 
Unity”. There is enough hard truth in them to render them worthy 
of the careful perusal of kindergarteners. We are not yet in pos- 
session of the proceedings and, consequently, refrain from com- 
ment: 

“One of the breezes of the Convention was the eruption ofa 
little company of amateur lady “kindergartners” upon the platform 
and a running fire of question and answer, spiced with the inevitable 
“sauce” of the public female inspired with a mission to abolish the 
world that now is and bring in the world that is to be. No edu- 
cator, worthy the name, doubts the value of the “new education” 
of which Pestalozzi, Froebel, and the leaders of the improved tech- 
nical instruction are the commanding representatives. But in the 
enchanted realm of the kindergarten the “little learning” of the 
crowd of girl kindergartners is emphatically “a dangerous thing ;” 
dangerous to the little children who are the victims of their shallow 
experimenting, and only saved from becoming a serious danger by 
the absurdity of its pretentions. The new education goes all to- 
gether. Ifthe kindergarten cannot in some vital and economical 
way be made a part of national primary-school instruction, it will 
subside into the region of private and personal tutelage of exceptidn- 
al groups of children. We believe that all there is in it of universal 
application, when lifted out of the narrowness of the German peas- 
ant-life, where it was cradled, can thus be appropriated. The trouble 
with the kindergartners is: ‘first, that the majority of them are un- 
educated young women, with no knowledge of children and life, 
who have rushed upon it for a livelihood. They make it the most 
dreary mechanism in American schoolkeeping. A second class 1s 
composed of able and energetic women, who have been first awak- 
ened to the new education through the teachings of Froebel. Some 
of them are doing admirable work in a quiet and thoughtful way. 
But others, with the intense narrowness and bigotry that is the bane 
of new converts, hold their gospel as a “brand new” revelation, in- 
consistent with everything now on the ground. Their fanaticism in 
pushing the superficial and formal features of the kindergarten 1s 
only equaled by their jealousy of each other and their ignorant de- 
nunciation of the people’s common schools. But, happily, the nat- 
ural method of instruction, for all grades of learners, can be trusted 
to make its way, spite of its incompetent advocates. The kinder- 
garten has a hopeful future, and its radical principle of following the 
lead of divine Providence in the schooling of the children is destined 
to gradually inform the whole realm of the training of childhood in 
family, church, and school. 





— Miss Peasopy sends the following account of Miss Burritt’s 
Training Class : 

Miss Burritt’s third Normal Class of Kindergartners held their 
commencement exercises in the Friends’ school building, Fifteenth 
and Race streets, on Saturday afternoon, before a select and culti- 
vated audience. 

“The graduates, seventeen in number, were mostly past their 
first youth, several being both wives and mothers, and all were evi- 
dently women of character and refinement. The exercises consisted 





‘Hop Scotch’ you little folks call its name,” 


(St. Nicholas. 


of the reading of essays, which set forth the principal points in the 
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theory of Froebel’s system, and an exhibition of specimens of work 
done by the class, which is required in the school of practice. The 
papers were all creditable to both teacher and pupils, two or three 
being especially fine and clear expositions of the new education, 
while intense earnestness characterized the proceedings from the 
opening address, by Miss F. Burritt, the teacher, to the closing sen- 
tence of the last essay, read by a bright little Western woman. If, 
after all these enthusiastic and able explanations, the audience failed 
to be convinced of the merits of kindergarten training (which could 
hardly have been possible), the results, as displayed in the samples 
of perforating, weaving, embroidering and modelling, would have 
proved conclusive, so exquisite was the hand skill shown and so 
varied and beautiful the original designs. The next term opens in 
October.” 

Miss P. adds: My dear Mr. Hailman! Because I expressed so 
warmly, in a late letter, my interest in Mrs. Van Kirk’s training 
school in Philadelphia, I am desirous to be known as sending you 
this account of the closing exercises of Miss Burritt’s training school 
for in accepting Mrs. Van Kirk, I do not wish to be understood as 
discrediting Miss Burritt. They are both thoroughly and equally 
adepts in Froebel’s science and philosophy, and both understand 
and set forth his methods. I wish Mr. Wickersham would make 
Miss Burritt State Lecturer in Pennsylvania. She has a remarkable 
gilt at impressing the common sense of practical men, and would en- 
list the sense of duty of that fine element of the population of West 
Pennsylvania, — the Scotch Irish, who have been already interested 
by the impassioned eloquence of Mr. Travelli. 

In another newspaper, is given Miss Burritt’s address on this 
occasion, which I hope will be copied extensively. It makes only 
a third of acolumn. And there were five addresses by the class 
pronounced very able by Rev. Mr. Pendleton of Chicago, who was 
present ; and which, I should think, mght make excellent articles 
for the “New Education’”’, or, better still, for the ‘Pennsylvania 
Journal of Education”. Mr. Wickersham a year or two since pub- 
lished the graduating paper of one of Miss Burritts class of 1876—7, 
who will, in the fall, open a training school for southern ladies in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and teach the model kindergarten in the state 
normal school in Lafayette square. All Miss Burritt’s graduates but 
two or three do the highest credit to her training. The majority 
of them have been married women, and have taken up the work as 
practical religion. More than a business. ‘The subjects of the pa- 
pers of the last class are: 

“How human plants are trained in the kindergarten”. 

“Froebel’s system the basis of all education’. 

“Difference between object-teaching and developments”. 

“Work not a curse but man’s highest prerogative”. 

“Plays and songs in the kindergarten”. 

“Self-reliance, independence, and freedom”, the three highest ex- 
pressions of the individual. 





+ > > + 

— I wisn friendly editors everywhere would copy into their 
columns this article on “THE Success OF KINDERGARTENS.” Noth- 
ing succeeds so well as success, which, as Mr. Emerson sings, is 
“Dear to the Euminides.” And, as 1 look back over the 12 years 
since Mrs. Kriege opened the first Training School for kindergarten- 
ers in America, I am deeply encouraged by the success which has 
attended the planting of a seed, which Froebel himself declared to 
be of the species of the century-blooming A/ves-tree. In Boston, 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, at Worthington, Ohio, 
and in other places there are already reliable Training-Schools, 


modest truth with false glare; but that proves transient — it 
only shows how rich the ground is, and how it thirsts — though 
blindly — for something to cover its nakedness. The most unex- 
pected and delightful success has attended the most disinterested 
attempts — THE CHARITY KINDERGARTENS. The wild stock of human 
nature has been discovered to be that which affords the best results 
of this thoughtful grafting. The charity kindergarten of San Fran- 
cisco, under the auspices of the Froebel Union of that city ; the free 
public kindergartens of St. Louis; the free private kindergarten of 
Florence, Mass. ; the Charity Kindergarten of the Anthon Memorial 
Church of New York ; the Charity Kindergarten and Day Nursery of 
St. Peters Church of Philadelphia; the 24 Charity Kindergartens 
and light Day Nurseries of Boston, Cambridge, Brookline, Roxbury, 
and Canton, established and supported by private munificence, have 
had social, moral, and religious results of such unexpected gracious- 
ness, as proves, beyond all doubt, that this is the ¢rwe way at last 
found out in detail, of ensuring the doing of the will of God on earth 
as it is done in heaven for which the Church of Christ has been idly 
and too often hyprocritically praying for nearly 2000 years. I have 
seen it suggested, however, that the closing of the free public kinder- 
garten in Boston proves, that the method has failed there ; a rumor 
apparently countenanced by Mr. Eliot’s slighting mention of it in 
his report. But Mr, Eliot was never in the kindergarten but once, 
when he told the teacher he had not had ‘time to study into the 
subject at all; while one of the supervisors who studied and visited 
it much, wrote fo me, that the only reason of its being closed was, 
that it had had the effect of causing a demand in the other wards, 
which the city government would not supply money to anyhow ; 
and it was illegal to give that ward, where it was, advantage over all 
the others, and especially when there were three or four private kin- 
dergartens in it, and it was one of the richest wards of the city, It 
was, therefore, the success of it, not its fai/ure, which led to the 
closing, which will doubtless be temporary. Of your own grand 
plan of a Free Training-school and model Charity Kindergarten in 
Detroit, I must speak another time, as its generosity deserves. 
EvizaBETH P. PEaBopy. 


Correspondence. 








August 7th., 1879. 
Mr. Hartman! Dear Sir: 

You ask me about the success of the charity kindergartens in 
Cambridge. I am glad to say that it is far beyond my most san- 
guine expectations. I am conversant with the workings, outward and 
inward, of two of them, and J am sure that they are kept on the 
highest principle. The great difficulty young teachers have, is to 
get rid of the old fashioned notions of making children mind, 
of breaking their will. This pernicious process (the breaking of the 
will) has ruined many a child, and I fear the day has not gone by 
when it will be resorted to. A short time ago I heard an instance 
related that occurred in one of our primary schools which made me 
heart-sick. It was told by the young teacher as a proof of her 
authority aud power of mangement, and it showed how a human 
being can gain a power overa young child that cannot better be 
symbolized than by the power a cat has over a mouse, after she has 
once broken its back by a stroke of her paw. But the kindergarten 
teachers who are true to their training, feel that they have no right 
to do this, and they wait with angelic patience and perseverance till 
they win their little subjects to goodness and docility. I have seen 
the stubbornest little boys, whose only idea was defiance in the begin- 


which have proved their genuine nature, by the many superior| ning, taught to see the good way by having a chance to see frst 
kindergarteners they have educated and set at work; and next| principles, which a child may be taught to see reflected from his 


winter one of these educated kindergarteners, who has had two] mother or teacher—if she sees them. 


There is no insubordination 


years of success with children, is to take the model kindergarten of| in these kindergartens; but there is liberty, and there is an oppor- 
the Normal School of Baltimore, and to open a Training School for | tunity for choice which does not exist under the other system. The 
southern ladies, who may initiate an Education for the South, which| children have time given them to meditate, and that every child 


shall begin at a higher point than did ever the education of any 
country, 


been scattered all over the country) there have been /rees sown, 


should have. 
shown them that they are not fit companions, and to be set at a 


It is true, that with this good wheat (the kindergartens that have| goodly distance, where they can molest no one, and have “me fo 
think about it, which is the phrase that conveys the true idea to their 


To be cut off from companionship, when it can be 





spurious imitations, whose rank growth at some points chokes out the} minds,—is a plan of wondrous potency. Sometimes it shows its 
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effects in a passion of tears and remorse, sometimes in mortification 
which is wholly the fruit of their own reflections and not induced 
by any expressions of contempt, but only of pity and sorrow,— 
sometimes in sudden repentance, the matter being looked at from a 
wholly different point of view, which has a wondrous influence. 

I always regret it when I see, as in some of these little paradises, 
that the little sinner is cut off from the lunch; for I would never 
have good behavior brought about through a: selfish consideration. 
I sometimes think hunger or fatigue is the cause of unwillingness to 
comply with requisitions that are ever so reasonable ; and I have 
seen goodness take the place, of what is called naughtiness, when a 
full stomach had restored the powers. I know how badly I feel my- 
self when hungry—how unwilling to make an exertion—how in- 
capable of consecutive thinking ; I am so possessed with the idea 
that children had rather be good than naughty, that I always give 
them the benefit of the doubt. The jollity of a meal or after a meal 
is very striking in children, unless they eat too much or something 
they ought not to eat, I have oiten proposed to the children in 
my kindergarten to lay their heads down or even to he down on the 
floor and let me sing “sleep, baby, sleep”, when I have seen them 
“getting out of order” as they learned to phrase it. 

In some instances, kindergartens resort event to corpoal punish- 
ment, and when that is the case, I think they should be ostracised— 
they are not fit for the office. It is better to banish from the little 
flock those whom they cannot manage without resorting to that 
relic of barbarism, They tell me they “have talked with the parents 
about it and the parents are willing”; but that does not sanction it. 
The parents are but too willing. ‘They always propose it immediate- 
ly, if their aid is invoked about the children. It is the very thing 
from which the children are to be saved by the kindergartens; it is 
the very lesson we wish to inculcate upon the uncultivated parents, 
viz; that their children can be left good by kindness and that there 
is no need of severity. Many of the parents see this, and I have 
seen them weep over it, and wonder at the patience of the ladies and 
linger over the fact of how manageable and gentle and polite their 
hitherto unruly httle ones have become. One woman told me that 
her little boy would not mind; “but now”, she added, “che minds me 
and other people, and he is the politest person in the house—it is 
always ‘please’ and ‘thank you, and the only thing I have to whip 
him for now is for crying”—“Do you whip him for crying ?” I asked, 
“What makes him cry ?” “Oh, I don’t know, but he cries so easy !” 
1 said, “perhaps he was not perfectly well — he must be uncom- 
fortable in some way — a little child that has become obedient and 
sweet so soon must be a very tender little thing” — “Yes, he is 
ma’am.”—I expressed my horror as his being whipped merely for 
crying — I felt sure that he must suffer in some way, and said that 
1 should take him into my arms and comfort him when he cried 
(the child was between four and five years old)—1it seemed to me so 
cruel to whip him for that. I put quite a new idea into her mind, 
and told her a story of one child I knew who was cured of very 
passionate crying by this method, and whose ill health afterward 
showed plainly that he was suffering ; but did not know How to tell of it. 

Crying is the natural language of young children who cannot 
talk much—they do not know how to describe their sensations. It is 
remarkable how soon they cease to cry after they come into the 
kindergartens or the day nurseries. They are brought into the nur- 
series, iractions and unmanageable, and after the first meal which is 
given by eleven o’clock they are as happy and good natured as pos- 
sible. They have another meal in the afternoon at the day nurseries. 

The day nurseries are managed as much on the kindergarten 
plan as possible. Some of the children go out of these, daily, into 
the kindergartens for the three hours session, and return to them to 
spend the rest of the day. But many of the little ones are mere 
babies, and a part of the management is a good nap every day, 
which has a wondrous sweetening power. 

When it is remembered that these poor, children are taken from 
many families where both father and mother are drunkards, it will 
be seen what a heaven on earth it must be to them — they tell sto- 
nies about the home life when allowed ; but these are hushed up as 
much as possible and happy occupations substituted, 

It has been simply amazing to see how soon the worst behaved 


children become docile in these kindergartens, and show generosity 
and forbearance to each other. Indeed the exceptions are only 
those who are old enough to have learned a good deal of evil; yet 
even these come into the fold with due patience ; and such become 
potent aids to the teachers. “I like these unmanageable children 
best, at last” one of the teachers said to me. It is, of course, their 
force of character that makes them troublesome ; force of character 
is a better thing to work with, than negative qualities. 

The intellectual improvement of these children is excellent; 
the mathematical faculty becomes prominently developed without 
any strain upon the mind. The children are not asked to remember 
anything, but repeated observation and handling of things impresses 
their qualities upon the mind, and the constant small countings and 
geometrical arrangements of blocks, sticks, planes &c. — organize 
this mathematical faculty very rapidly. The exercise of it proves 
very delightful. and the effect is soon seen in their spontaneous play. 
They soon begin to design with every article they handle, and it is 
very entertaining to hear them talk over their play and often sing 
their own words to the songs they learn. In one kindergarten (not 
one of these) the children began to make rhymes of their own be- 
fore they left it—and in one instance quite a long bit of poetry. was 
made by them—in concert. One having begun with a couplet, the 
others tried their powers at it too, and the result was quite a descrip. 
tive piece beginning with two birds on the branch of a tree. 

To watch all this beautiful work among the children gives oie 
the feeling that we are not half aware, ordinarily, of what is in the 
human being. It is the most cheermg, the most inspiring work in 
the world ; and those kindergarteners who feel this, do sometimes 
seem inspired. I do not know anything, that gives me such a feel- 
ing of exaltation as to be in a company of them, when their minds 
and hearts are at work upon this theme. It must be a very ordin- 
ary soul among them that is not purified and stimulated to disinter- 
ested action by the occupation. 

Mrs. Shaw doubles all these kindergartens for the next year, 
and if other wealthy women will only be kindled by her to go and 
do likewise, the effect must sooner or later be visible in the commu- 
nities so blessed. 

I cannot conclude without relating an interesting circumstance 
that occurred just before the vacations. An ice-man of this town, 
an intelligent man (an American) who had passed through the High 
School here, lives in the neighborhood of one of these kindergartens 
where pupils are almost exclusively [rish. He had visited the kin- 
dergartens and was so much delighted with it and with the teacher's 
influence over the children that he put into it his own little boy, a 
child of four years old, rather a precocious boy of his age. He felt 
more and more interested when he saw the happy effect upon the 
child, morally and intellectually ; and a little while before the vaca- 
tion, he told him he might invite all the children (there were twenty- 
three) to come to his house to tea. 

The windows of the two parlors went down to the floor, and 
there were many books, picture-books, and pretty articles in the 
room. He took the chances with the children, whom his little boy 
received very prettily and naturally, the father and mother taking 
no directions, but simply hovering around and looking in at the 
doors. Not an article was touched that the little boy did not offer 
to show, and when he gave a picture-book to two or three children, 


they would sit down on the floor, to look at it, and always put it ' 


carefully upon the table when they had done with it. Not a rude- 
ness, nor an incivility occurred among them all the afternoon. They 
chose their own games and played them by themselves, singing the 
appropriate music, and when they sat down to the good supper pro- 
vided, they behaved like so many gentlemen and ladies, making no 
litter, and serving each other thoughtfully. 


The father was so moved that he came to me saying, he felt as © 


if he ought to do something toward helping the school on, and 
knowing it was supported by an annual subscription of the citizens 
he wished to contribute his part. But he had no money to give 
outright. He must work with his ice, and he proposed that I should 
take ice of him and pay the bill over to the annual fund. There 
had been some difficulty in getting this annual subscription, as he 
had heard. 
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It is the only one of the Cambridge kindergartens not wholly 
supported by Mrs. Shaw, who is however very generous in supplying 
it with material and giving the Annual Christmas festivals to it, and for 
the coming year the salary of an additional teacher, so that this kin- 
dergarten may be doubled like the others. My ice-man had heard 
of this, but he did not know, till I told him, that when the parents 
of the children heard there was danger that the kindergarten would 
be closed for want of funds, they made a voluntary movement to 
contribute something, though they were very poor. Dung the last 
term they contributed about thirty dollars to the salary, and the 
mothers often sent in twenty-five cents when they could save it, to 
help the teacher prepare for the christmas-festival, when the teachers 
always make up the childrens sewing-cards and colored mats into 
needle-books, cornu-copias, boxes, boats, &c., requiring some ribbon 
or gilt paper as a finishing. The pressure is over and by the help 
of some of our best ladies the annual subscription is now secured. 
It was felt that it would be disgraceful to let that kindergarten, as 
well as five others, be dependent upon Mrs. Shaw. 

Mrs. Shaw has also placed an able teacher in a Boston orphan- 
asylum. Formerly that asylum was the most dismal of prisons for 
children. They were all dressed in costume, which has a very bad 
influence, tending to destroy all individuality and the grim old ma- 
tron was very severe, requiring rigid outward order and silence, and 
giving no interesting occupations to the poor little pent-up things. 
I visited it to see how it was managed, and found my sympathies 
were all with the naughty ones who would tumble out of their seats, 
and make faces when the matron’s back was turned, and cry when 
scolded for innocent little peccadillos. I went out of it after a day’s 
visit, in a great state of indignation, resolving to go to the lady-mana- 
gers and tell them what I thought about their pet institution, but I 
was a young teacher then, and my courage oozed out of me, so 
that I gave up the Quixotic expedition. But I have often thought 
of that dismal abode, and I intend to visit it soon and get a corres- 
ponding enjoyment out of it. I know this kindergartener well, and 
am sure there is happiness there now, for she is a poem in herself, 
and must make light in such a shady place. 


Boston does itself little credit by its course about kindergartens. 
Great efforts have been made by some other ladies to keep alive 
some charity kindergartens that were established by some great exer- 
tions and sacrifices, but the ladies engaged in it had no mines to put 
their hands into, though their hearts are ‘as large and generous as 
Mrs. Shaw’s, and that is saying all that can be said for their hearts. 
Would I could say as much for their purses. But I am sure, that 
if Boston women who have money, fully understood and appre- 
ciated what kindergartens do for the poor, there would be no want 
of money for them. The obliteration of the one public one in the 
city has a very sad effect upon the great reform in other places. It 
discourages efforts that would otherwise have been made elsewhere, 
and cannot be too deeply deplored. 

When I was present at the closing-exercises of Miss Garland’s 
last class, I felt the sadness of this check so keenly, that I could do 
nothing but weep. Every new voice that read her thoughts seemed 
to tap a new fountain. As I am not given to weeping even over my 
own sorrows, I was taken wholly by surprise, and if I had not thirsted 
to hear all the beautiful sayings that were filling the air, I should 
have made my escape for very shamefacedness, 

A very beautiful poem at the close, very beautifully delivered, 
hushed me and consoled me a little, for I felt as if it must have 
fruits meet for converting the apathy, or perhaps it were more char- 
itable to say the ignorance that prevails, into something like under- 
standing. Such a body of inspired hearts might almost redeem a 
city, if only allowed to do the missionary work. 

Kindergarten is not yet a lucrative profession, but a missionary 
enterprise, as only those know, who have gone fully into it. The 
task you have now undertaken, my dear sir, will bring you little 
earthly reward, except so far as such work is its own reward. I only 
hope you will not be allowed to starve in it ; but it is better to do 
that, than to give it up, as you evidently think, by undertaking it. 

With the highest regard, 

, your friend 


. Mary Mann. 


Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition, 


( Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 


(i) ‘To the English belongs the honor of having perfected those 
immense glass-palace-gardens, out-door or glass-roofed-fields equally 
pleasant and instructive. Their Kensington and Sydenham (though 
stained here and there with a touch of the horrible taste of the pre- 
ceding generation), had on the whole, on the present English zesthet- 
ics, an influence which had created the name of Victorian period. 

Indeed, the development and rarifications of these art-and- 
nature institutions explain the progress in the taste of the English, from 
Milais and the architect of the city-hall of Manchester, to the ad- 
mirable unnamed thousand designers on wood and metals, potters or 
modelers in clay, &c. The virtue of this blending together of nature 
and art in gardens which are schools, and in schools replete with the 
beauties of the garden, has been so happily expressed by the young 
prince Leopold, of England, — speaking as a pupil of Ruskin, 
but in terms whose warmth is his own—that 1 will quote them: 
“The highest wisdom and the highest pleasure need not be costly or 
exclusive, but may be almost as cheap and as free as air ; and the 
greatness of a nation must be measured—not by her wealth or ap- 
parent power, but—by the dcgree in which all her people have 
learned together from the world of books, of art, of nature a pure 
and ennobling joy.” 

(j) If thus spoke a prince who has nothing to do, what must 
think on the same theme those whose children will have to work for 
a living. Barring the few who will—with or without education— 
show genius and be crowned with gold or thorns, as fate has it in 
store, the millions who must do toil (in competition, not with the help 
of the machines) can hardly expect a bare living from their produc- 
tions, unless they are animated by the individual’s taste, But, to 
train the taste, all the written books of the world cannot teach as 
much, as the observation of the distribution of the resistances in a 
nut-shell, or the different attitudes of a branch of white lily from sun- 
rise to sun-down. : 

(k) That is why we claim our parks and public grounds—not 
only for themselves and the health they insure—but as the places 
to set up the models of what a republican eduéation must be. As 
J said in my own right and duty: “I want our parks preserved as 
play-grounds, and improved as garden-schools, for my grand-sons 
Edward and John.’* 

(1) When I said so, I was.asked if the idea of garden-schools 
had precedents, and I have shown its growth in history ; if there 
were any gardens used for teaching, and we found many; if there 
were already in Europe garden-schools connected with any system 
of popular education, and we found only one such in process 
of formation; if grounds of public amusement were adapted 
also to instruction, and this duality of object is the salient trait 
of the most famed gardens. Among others, Kew has seventy-five 
acres devoted to study, and so disposed that none of the pleasure- 
seekers are gloomed by their sight, nor the students disturbed by the 
idlers——. I have shown that the improvements in European gar- 
dens are all that way—that is, tending to make these public resorts 
more educational ; we have seen them losing their mythological, 
princely, or technical features, and assuming more and more the char- 
acter of popular institutions of taste, of learning, and of health-culture. 

As a result of this survey, if Iam asked which of the European 
gardens of instruction can serve us a model, I answer: none. 
Aping Europe in education, as well as in other matters of organic 
importance, is not desirable. The crops of women and men wanted 
here are neither the low and needy, nor the artificial and unproduc- 
tive classes whose juxtaposition makes the picturesque side and the 
dangerous foundation of old societies. Besides it would be idle to 
argue how much more necessary than in Europe is a natural system 
of training the masses in our Republic, where the problem ot edu- 








*) See ‘‘Our ParKs”, by E, Seguin, 1878 — Brentano, New York, 
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cation, contains the solution ,of the social problem; and where all 
must receive, not the highest possible education, but the most physio- 
logical. And it is directly by its physiological basis and bearing 
that this projected enlargement of our school and school system 
appeals to the good common sense of the country. 

The philosophical plan of the garden-school is this: What is 
for select children a real-school on a tray, and for infants a kinder- 
garten on a quadrated table, we want for all the children—a com- 
prehensive garden-school system, taking place in true gardens, com- 
plemented by museums, and complementing the public school. _ Its 
specificatons are these : 


68 In cities, like New York, besides the facilities for enjoy- 
ment which the young and the old must find in the parks, adequate 
to their curiosity and activity—there must be large tracts of land 
and water arranged as so many pages illustrative of nature. 


(a) The New York Central park—whose constitution and by- 
laws consecrate it “equally to the pleasure of the public and to the 
instruction of youth”’—should contain the garden-school proper, 
which is not a botanical garden replete with a strictly systematic 
flora. On the contrary, it must contain, besides specimens of a simple 
classification (e. g. de Candolle’s)—vegetables grouped according to 
their origin: a large place being assigned, in contrasting exposures, 
to the trees and plants of the north and south of this continent ; 
others would be grouped according to our usage as domestic, nu- 
tritious, medicinal, toxic, &c., others according to their affinities for 
parasites, or the contrary; others for their sympathetic expressions 
of vitality; others as models of lines and colors to be transferred 
to the works of art or industry. 

The zoological collections need variety, instead of a surfeit 
of monsters, or ferocious animals boarded at the public expense for 
the accommodation of crafty showmen. Industrious animals are no 
more deprived of poetical attraction than the bees of St. Etienne 
and the ground-worms of *Anzin. 

Children would be immensely interested to find in full operaton 
the appliances for artificial hatching, breeding, and fattening poultry, 
raising the silk-worm, etc. There are happiness and wealth in the 
direction of the tastes of the people to such productive and peace- 
ful occupations. 

There is no more reason for the waters of a park to look 
dead than for its trees to look meaningless. They can be made live- 
ly with the appliances of hydraulics and with specimens of their own 
powers ; they may represent miniatures of the great American water- 
falls, Niagara, Montmorency, etc.; they must be alive with shells, 
fishes, water-weeds, and blossoms; and skow plainly the wonders 
and remunerations of fish culture. 

Geology claims for its study the rocks and caves of the park ; 
not only on account of their interesting formation, but for the 
facility they offer of representing, by insertion in sections, the min- 
eral wealth and topography of the country. 

Many other teachings of realities have their places surely 
marked in our future garden-school, as drawing and carving from 
plants and animals—all open-air schools, which need no buildings 
and will breed no‘contagions. «We insist only on the adoption of the 
principle, confident that its consequences, health and healthy knowl- 
edge, will follow. 


(b) The small squares should be plantedon a concerted plan ; 
so that each would present in a series of seasons and years the plants 
and flowers which leave in the imagination the same imprints of 
nature’s loveliest ornaments. 


(c) Thegrounds of intermediate size should be dressed accord- 
ing to the wants of the wards in which they lie; being also influ- 
enced by a general plan corresponding with the destinies of the city. 
For, unless we live and die like cattle, we must feel the current 
of life in which we live, in order to move in it understandingly and 
happily ; and these ideas must be hatched in the young brains in 
order to be realized by the motive minds. 

But to be more explicit in my illustrations: 

(d) Union Square and Madison Square are well located and 
shaped to do honor to the civil and military heroes of the Republic, 


of each tree, even what remains of the city-hall-park would be pro. 
tected by the statues of our few worthy city magistrates. 

(e) Washington Square is wanted for an avarium, rosarium, and 
other collections of flowers and vines, in order to enlarge or elevate 
several of our best art-industries. It is situated in the center of a 
population which enfranchises us from the enormous tribute once 
paid to foreign skill for artificial flowers, leaves, trimmings, bird. 
mounting, etc. A little encouragement by fine models, and a little 
education of the eye, would soon enable this truly respectable part 
of our population to compete with the Italian and the French in 
foreign markets, and to levy industrial tributes where we were once 
tributaries. As an illustration, three sisters of one of my friends 
studied the perfect roses fronting the Luxembourg with such suc- 
cess that Batton paid for their roses six dollars each ; and there are 
in that row four well-known rose-trees which must have repaid to 
the city of Paris one million francs in unequalled art-imitations. 


I regret to say that money is found to open new drives, but 
none to plant in our parks a rose worth copying, nor a pink, a hya- 
cinth, a cluster of meadow-saffron peeping with naturalness through 
the young grass to invite the pencil of artists to grace, or the tongue 
of children to picturesqueness. But my heart is too full of the 
emptiness of ideas which rules these public matters. Humiliation 
silences me, and other separated public-grounds call for a rescue and 
a nobler use. 

(h) ‘Tompkins Square has ceased to be a muddy Sahara, to be 
a false Madison Square, without special provisions for children; 
whereas it ought to have been made a play-ground and garden- 
school. There are around it 20,000 childien, whose homes are 
narrow and bad, whose-only play-thing is the dirt they splash at 
the passing cars for an amusement, having no other. The park be- 
ing planted to not be touched, it is for such customers on insuperable 
provocation to destroy everything in it ; but if part of it were arranged 
for games under the guardianship of a few gymnasts instead of po- 
licemen, the rest of the grounds, consecrated to instruction will be 
respected, nay, loved as the Parisians love the Luxembourg, &c.— 
joys and lessons of their youth. During the development of that 
tender feeling for nature — which is reciprocal — children will con- 
ceive a new order of relations with their fellows, with the flowers for 
their perfume, and colors, with the vegetables which nourish those 
who grow them. Hence will be brought to their sensorium the 
truly religious idea of the duties of man towards the flora which 
breathe life-gases into our nostrils, of the zterchange of vital ele- 
ments between plants and animals,—so beautiful an operation — 
whose perpetuation is the size gua non of the perpetuity of man on 
earth, and of the earth as a living planet. 

(g) More important yet — that is for the course of sympathe- 
tic and zesthetic education — is the consecration in visible form 
of places identified with the past and future of the population. 

Of this kind is the New York Battery where for several cen- 
turies, allages and conditions met to greet the entrance of ships ex- 
pected or unknown, bringing riches and news. This sight fired the 
hearts of the young to become great merchants, brave sea-captains, 
daring ship-builderrs, and to extend the maritime city around its 
harbor. 

I will speak of it as if miserable misers, gamblers and politicians, 
had not stolen part of it, obstructed the rest, and turned out the 


the proceeds of American synergy are divided like a booty. _ 

The Battery is the frontispiece of New York, grand in its ma- 
rine and distant decorations of lands like scarfs, and islands like 
jewels. Let it be the grand portal-entrance of the metropolis of a 
continent. Do not allow its land to betray its water, but let both 
harmonize their lines and colors in a perspective which must vie 
with the souvenirs of Corinth and the fading beauties of Venice. 


sorbing them into our art, let the Battery be open—as it was for the 
Indian—up to the Bowling-Green, Elysean in its walks, like the Park of 
Monceaux, and limited, right and left, by monuments inspired by the 
site’s ideal : museums of marine, of maritime implements, of sea pro- 
ductions and wonders, schools of drawing, naval architecture, &c. 





among larger jets of water and pyramids of fresh floweis at the foot |. 





(To be continued.) 


youth to take their inspirations in the enfers of Wall street, where 


In this ornamentation, respecting the touches of nature, but ab- 
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